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THE MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL REVIEW 

Vol. IX, No. 2 September, 1922 

THE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE MISSIS- 
SIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 

Unlike so many meetings of the association, the fifteenth an- 
nual session at Iowa City on May 11 and 12, 1922, was spared 
the rainfall and storms not uncommon to meetings held earlier 
in the spring. Iowa City is in the central part of the great valley 
and with its thirteen thousand of population does not offer the 
distractions of the large cities. These factors contributed in 
bringing a goodly number of members to the meeting and in in- 
ducing a gratifying attendance at the sessions. 

For the writer, a resident of Iowa City and a member of the 
local committee on arrangements, it may not be unbecoming to 
pass over the work of that committee as well as the hospitalities 
extended by the two state institutions at Iowa City. The pro- 
gram was carried out, with a few omissions, substantially as 
planned. One who has followed these meetings almost annually 
for fifteen years believes that this association has a definite field 
of work and that its work is being carried on better every year. 
The attendance at a meeting, it may be pointed out, is but a small 
fraction of the total number of interested members and indus- 
trious workers who are studying, writing, and interpreting his- 
tory in the Mississippi valley. 

Mr. Wilson P. Shortridge, of the University of Louisville, in 
the first paper of the session, "Kentucky neutrality in 1861," 
pointed out that the issue of neutrality hung by slender threads 
in the years 1860 and 1861. Adroit political management kept 
the state from seceding before March 4, 1861, and after that 
President Lincoln's great tact saved the state. Kentuckians 
were linked to both sections by social and economic ties which 
produced an attempt at neutrality not unlike that of the United 
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States in 1914 and 1917. The author expressed the belief that 
in declaring its neutrality the state of Kentucky hoped that it 
might act as mediator in bringing hostilities between the two 
sections to an end. 

A somewhat new interpretation of the Kansas struggle was 
explained in "The pro-slavery background of the Kansas strug- 
gle," by Mr. James C. Malin of the University of Kansas. The 
motives and plans of the proslavery group were set forth. Sen- 
ator Atchison and other proslavery leaders felt that a free Kan- 
sas would endanger slavery not only in Missouri but in the whole 
southwest. Their plan was to secure economic control and then 
political control. In the end both sides lost control of their pro- 
grams in the Kansas civil war that ensued. "The pro-slave 
campaign hindered but did not prevent free settlement, and nat- 
ural forces and the weight of members threw the scale in favor 
of a free Kansas." 

"The rivalry of the French and English in the Ohio valley," 
by Mr. George A. Wood of Ohio state university, dealt with that 
great struggle during the period between the last two interco- 
lonial wars. "The frontier from Niagara to the sea," said Mr. 
Wood, "was dotted with posts about which controversy raged, 
but which were, with the exception of Acadia, in the firm de facto 
control of one or the other power." Colonization enterprises, 
military expeditions, the erection of frontier posts, and frontier 
skirmishes carried the conflict more and more into the interior 
of the continent until the final outbreak of the decisive French 
and Indian war. 

At the first luncheon session the association listened to an ad- 
dress by Mr. George F. Parker, the biographer of Grover Cleve- 
land. In the brief time allotted, Mr. Parker's theme on "The 
American pioneer and his story" could not be given the concrete 
treatment it has received in other places. His plea was that the 
historian, the poet, and the romancer should invest the story of 
the pioneer with enduring interest. Mr. Parker's opinion that 
biography is the foundation of the pioneer epic "as in all his- 
tory" may be challenged by the historians who are converted to 
the eternal facts of geography. "My own experience," he said, 
"early showed me that the most interesting facts, vital to reveal 
and interpret this life in one of these minor areas, could be found 
only in the minds of the settlers. ' ' 
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The afternoon of Thursday, May 11, was devoted to the discus- 
sion of problems of state historical societies. Mr. Clarence W. 
Alvord of the University of Minnesota opened this program 
with a discussion of "The cooperation of state historical societies 
with universities," in which he recalled his experiences at the 
University of Illinois. 

Mr. Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the State historical 
society of Wisconsin, carried on the subject with a concrete ac- 
count in which he related his experience in the two states of 
Oregon and Wisconsin. In the former the state historical so- 
ciety is located at Portland, sixty miles from the capital and 
twice that distance from the university. Its collections are 
hardly available to university students except during vacation 
periods. The library has grown mainly through unplanned ac- 
cretions and Mr. Shafer expressed the fear that both the society 
and the university are "bound to fall further and further behind 
the best organized cooperative institutions. " In contrast to this 
is the close connection between the university and the society at 
Madison, Wisconsin. The society builds up its collection under 
the watchful eye and the stimulating demands of the department 
of history of the university. The manuscript collections are 
widely used by advanced students and by professors from Madi- 
son and elsewhere. "The department of public documents and 
the department of newspapers are both popular work-shops for 
hundreds of history students, and the society provides expert 
caretakers, in effect reference librarians, to assist the users." 
Furthermore, the professors of history and of the other social 
sciences constitute part of the governing board and help to de- 
termine the policies of the society. 

Miss Eunice Gr. Anderson, state historian of Wyoming, spoke 
on the topic, ' ' The promotion of helpful relations between state 
historical societies and other organizations." In Wyoming the 
office of state historian was created in 1919 with an appropria- 
tion of five thousand dollars for two years. A general public 
interest in historical work was first created and publicity was 
conducted among editors and chambers of commerce. Museum 
material was exhibited at the state fair and the work of the so- 
ciety was placed before the Daughters of the American revolu- 
tion, the State federation of women's clubs, and the American 
legion. Manuscript material has been collected; prize essay 
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contests in history have been conducted in the public high 
schools ; and a bibliography of twenty-five suggested topics has 
been placed in the hands of students and research workers. 
"Courage, cheerfulness, enthusiasm, hard work, and more hard 
work" — these ideals explain the success of the work in Wy- 
oming. 

Mr. Doane Robinson in continuing this part of the program 
gave a recital of the work done and being done in South Dakota. 
There the society is in close relationship with the free library 
commission, which carries on the reference work of the histori- 
cal organization. The study of South Dakota history in the 
public schools has been promoted by the society with wholesome 
effect on citizenship. Women's clubs have been aided in the 
preparation of programs in history and civics. Genealogical 
research by the Daughters of the American revolution is possi- 
ble only in the library collections of the society. "We have 
promoted," concluded Mr. Eobinson, "the organization of pio- 
neer and 'old settler' associations in many counties and have en- 
couraged the gathering of reminiscences of the members and the 
placing of the same in custody." 

Originally announced as "John Brown," the subject of the 
presidential address by Mr. William E. Connelley was changed 
and dealt with "The religious conceptions of the modern Hu- 
rons." The history of these Indians was traced from the early 
years of the seventeenth century, when they were located on 
Georgian bay, to their removal in 1834 to Kansas and the dis- 
solution of their tribal relations in 1855. The address described 
their religious conceptions, their mythology, their cosmic leg- 
ends, and their superstitions, retained by them after more than 
two hundred years of contact with the white race. With re- 
markable tenacity the Indians have clung to their ancient cus- 
toms and have preserved their pagan creed. ' ' The value of the 
paper," said the speaker, "lies in preserving what remains of 
the ancient conceptions after so long a period in contact with 
Christianity. ' ' 

Two papers read at the session of Friday forenoon will be 
enjoyed again when they shall appear in printed form. "Old 
Franklin : a frontier town of the twenties, ' ' by Mr. Jonas Viles 
of the University of Missouri, was a clear-cut picture of the 
economic and social life of old Franklin as gleaned from the files 
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of old local newspapers and from the records of the circuit and 
county courts. "Franklin, the metropolis of the Booneslick and 
the starting point of the Santa Fe trail, was through the twen- 
ties the westernmost town of importance in the United States; 
the product of special advantages, it was in many ways a trans- 
planted growth rather than a typical frontier town, and was 
swept away by the Missouri before its inevitable decline to the 
commonplace. ' ' 

A snapshot of another southern town was given in "A glimpse 
of New Orleans in 1836," by Mr. J. E. Winston of Sophie New- 
comb college. In that year the city sent its exports of cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar to the Atlantic seaports, to Liverpool, Havre, 
and Trieste, and a thriving business was carried on with the 
ports of Mexico and with Cuba. Wholesale houses, theaters, 
banks, and hotels gave a cosmopolitan air to the city. Catholics 
predominated, but all the leading protestant denominations had 
secured a foothold. Education and philanthropic works existed, 
and the theater played a large part in the social life of the people. 
Licenses for theaters and gambling resorts constituted a lucra- 
tive source of revenue for the city. "In short, New Orleans ex- 
hibited at this period those striking contrasts of wealth and in- 
digence, culture and ignorance, virtue and vice, that seem to 
have characterized the great urban centers of every country and 
clime." 

Mr. Eugene M. Violette of the State teachers ' college at Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, opened the program of the history teachers ' sec- 
tion. In his paper on "The study of state history in the high 
schools of Missouri" he stated that only in recent years had the 
subject been deemed worthy of a place in the high schools. A 
set of questions was sent to 250 first-class high schools in Mis- 
souri, 190 of which replied. Of these, 108 were giving courses in 
the history of the state; 77 of these 108 schools reported that 
such courses were given in connection with civics or American 
history, but the remaining 31 stated that separate courses were 
being given in the subject. Although 82 schools reported that 
state history was not being taught, 34 of them stated that it will 
be offered next year. The tendency in Missouri seems to be to 
give the course in the first year, but the hope was expressed that 
the tendency will be rather to study the matter in connection with 
American history in one of the last two years. In that way the 
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teaching of Missouri history would be given a proper historical 
background. 

A detailed and specific statement of how the social sciences 
can be made to correlate with the life of the community was pre- 
sented by Miss Anna Krafka in her paper, "Possibilities of the 
social sciences in the public schools." Under her direction the 
eighth grade pupils in Ottumwa, Iowa, are assigned articles in 
the daily newspapers for study. There they learn about the 
primary election, the filing of nomination papers, political ad- 
vertisements, and the names and duties of candidates. Immi- 
gration study is carried on by interviewing those who have come 
from foreign countries. In one case the pupils studied a speech 
of a federal judge which had just been given to a class of for- 
eigners. "We should be constantly searching for material in 
the community that will make history and civics interesting to 
the children. They like to see ballots, search warrants, arrest 
blanks, pictures of historic places, naturalization papers, deeds, 
abstracts of title, and other things. ' ' 

Mr. George M. Stephenson of the University of Minnesota 
read a paper on "Nativism in the forties and fifties with special 
reference to the Mississippi valley." Nativism has stalked 
about during every decade of American politics. The great in- 
crease in population in the west in 1850 and of the foreign born 
as shown in the census of that year gave alarm to the profession- 
al politicians and to the benevolent nativists. Men in all sec- 
tions favored a probationary term of twenty-one years for citi- 
zenship, but the dominance of the slavery issue and the influence 
of the northern Mississippi valley acted as disintegrating forces. 
The know-nothing party tended to bind together the various 
racial stocks and to still antagonisms within the nationalities. 
The Mississippi valley, concluded the writer, was, during the 
last two decades before the civil war, the most American part of 
America. "It was receptive to ideas. It had a wholesome 
strain of radicalism; not everything new, whether imported or 
domestic, was profane. If America spells opportunity the 
Mississippi valley was thoroughly American." 

In "Some unworked fields in the history of the Mississippi 
valley," Mr. Orin G. Libby presented an array of topics which 
are still lying fallow and awaiting the historian. With North 
Dakota as an example, Mr. Libby suggested many new lines of 
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treatment in mining history, in agricultural history, and in the 
history of stock raising. 

Mr. Milo M. Quaife, of the Wisconsin historical society, in 
commenting on the formal papers of this session gave many 
topics for his state which were inviting to the historian. The 
study of racial groups such as the English and the Germans, for 
example, might lead to the revision of some generally accepted 
popular concepts. 

Mr. Louis B. Schmidt of the Iowa state college at Ames, Iowa, 
made a cogent plea for the study of the economic history of agri- 
culture. Agriculture has always been the leading occupation of 
our people, the subject is essential to a proper grasp of our po- 
litical and constitutional history, it will aid in developing a sound 
and far-sighted rural economy, and, finally, it is necessary in 
completing a well-balanced history of the nation. A broad view 
of the subject would include a study of physiographic conditions, 
the westward migrations, and the relation of agriculture to other 
industries. Mr. Schmidt then outlined the following problems 
in the economic history of agriculture in the Mississippi valley : 
the public lands, leading agricultural industries, agriculture in 
the various states, transportation and marketing of agricultural 
products, farmers' organizations, agricultural education, and 
the biographies of leading men who have contributed to the 
development of agriculture. 

The association during its sessions was signally honored by 
two guests — both products of the Mississippi valley. Mr. 
James Harvey Robinson, the author of textbooks and a teacher 
of nation-wide influence, was a source of inspiration to the many 
who have been stimulated by his writings. Mr. Hamlin Garland 
of New York City, speaking with Mr. Robinson at the dinner 
session on Friday evening, described the province of the novelist 
in reluming the past. Many who have experienced the scenes 
depicted in his Son of the middle border will agree that Mr. Gar- 
land has made solid contributions to the history of our great 
valley and can regard him as a fellow worker in its great untilled 
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